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After that he appeared in another form 

unto two of them, as they ival\ed, and went 

into the country 



The cuip of promise had been dashed 
■from, their very lips; the sun of their 
hopes had set in the deep shadow 
and horror of death. Their backs 
were towards the City of D 

nient — when He joined them 
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iHE factor 
which places 
the religion 
of the Lord 
Jesus i n a 
class all its 
own is that which is re- 
ferred to in the saying of 
one of the two men with 
whom the Resurrected 
Christ walked, that sad day, 
to Emmaus. It burns in the 
heart! It is the experience of 
every selfless follower of His 
— no matter what his position in 
life, whether he be on the bright 
hilltop of prosperity or in the 
dark valley of adversity, in sick- 
ness or in health, or the subject 
of good report or ill — that the 
presence of Christ, whether immedi- 
/ ately we recognize Him or not, 
! causes the wells of joy in the inner- 
most being to gush forth with 
richest refreshment, or, to use the 
figure of speech employed by the 
disciples, our hearts have burned 
within us as He has talked with us 
by the way. 

Have we, asks an anxious one, any 
assurance that this mark of flaming 
fellowship can become anything more 
than spasmodic ? Well, let us consider 
this unhappy couple. Until recently 
they had been involved in scenes of 
joy; they had known high hopes of 
even greater things; they had dreamed 
wonderful dreams regarding the 
future, And here we find them with 
their backs turned upon those same 
scenes, now so desolated. The cup of 



promise had been dashed from their very lips; the 
sun of their hopes had set in a welter of bloodshed, 
and the deep shadow of horror, dark and fore- 
boding, had filled their hearts. Was it any wonder 
that the cheering conversation of Another should 
be helpful? 

Find the answer to that question in this 
thought: Jesus had said, "Lo, I am with you al- 
way!" He had not left those disciple of His. They 
could not see Him for sorrow, perhaps; "their eyes 
were holden;" but He was there all the time. And 
so He is with all who know Him as Saviour and 
Lord. He is an Abiding Friend. And He proves 
His words, even to-day, by the manner in which 
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He companions multitudes of souls, 'midst the 
varying happenings of life in this world. 

A further consideration brings us back to the 
ejaculation of the gratified twain: — "Did not our 
hearts burn within us?" "I have not this inward 
fire," says one. Do you know anything of the 
condition suggested by the end of the sentence ? 
They said that this burning in the heart was ex- 
perienced — "as He talked with us." Do you ever 
hear His voice ? Would you know it if you heard 
it? Do you wait for Him to speak to you? There's 
a Voice for you. He said, in the beginning — "Let 
there be light!" And it was so. 

Just a little while before this sad day on which 
the two disciples walked the road to Emmaus, He 
stooped by the side of a young man's tomb and 
said: "Lazarus, come forth!" And he who had 
been dead three days left the grim-shaded regions 
and stood before the astonished onlookers alive 
again! Has He spoken life in your dead soul — 
"dead in trespasses and in sin" ? If you have heard 
His resonant call echoing adown the corridors of 
soul-decay; if He has spoken your name, bidding 
you arise to sin no more, you will thrill at every 
cadence, every remotest whisper you may catch, 
in days to come. Regardless of any changing 
scene your heart will burn within you; only to hear 
that Matchless Voice. Supposing you could choose 
your own time- for such a moving audience where 
would you wish to recognize His approach? He 
met these men at a time when the conditions of 
life appeared to be totally intolerable to them. He 
met them "by the way." He talked to them there. 
He did not wait until they had reached some 
private seclusion — He broke bread with them when 
they had arrived at their destination — but He 
spoke with them "by the way." And that's the 
very place to look for Him, to listen for His Voice. 
That, also, is where to expect that glorious burn- 
ing in the heart. 



For He walks with me, 

And He talks with me, 

And He tells me 1 am His own. 

And the joy we share, 

As we tarry there, 

None other has ever known. 
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e Seek cJesu 



" And the angel answered and said unto the women, Fear not ye; 
for 1 know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified." 

BY COMMISSIONER JAMES HAY —^ 



IF ON EASTER MORNING, 1931, a testimony 
equally pronounced as that of the angel of the 
tomb could be given, declaring that the 
highest object of Montreal and Toronto's 
population was to seek Jesus, what an im- 
mediate spiritual revolution would take place! 
If great sympathy and heart hunger after their 
Lord could so move these women, why not the 
same moving among the daughters of Canada? 

If the professional Christian Church alone 
would so conduct itself as to place it beyond all 
doubt that they are seeking Christ — His Kingdom 
and His Glory — what a difference it would make to 
revivals, as well as to powerful movements among 
the young! Alas! too often professed Christians 
are eager for anything but. this singular quest. 

And yet, thank God! the miracle of Easter, the 
glory of the Resurrection, holds millions of hearts 
throughout the world, the anniversary of Easter 
only gives them a fresh opportunity to testify to 
Heaven and Earth of the Master of Sin and Death, 
and to shout their praises that they have found 
Him. 

In our land, from many a lonely home, as well 
as from the crowded city, will go forth the song 
and prayer of those who are rejoicing in the 
Saviour they have found. 

What a balm there is in the Resurrection! 
What a fresh joy comes to us every time we think 
of it, every time we read about it! Someone says, 
"Gethsemane was God's rose garden," Even so 
we would say of the Resurrection, from which 
came all of healing and fragrance and beauty and 
glory into our changed lives. 

The account of the journey and discovery of 
those three women mentioned in the quotation 
above captures our thought. 

"Whose agony and love scorns all restraint 

Read the story again, and you may afresh hear 
and feel their act as it speaks to you. Was it not 
their inquisitive love which carried them forth, 
and made the angels to say, "Be of good cheer, 
Fear not" ? as if to say, "Your Lord has permitted 
Himself apparently to be vanquished, and perhaps 
your hopes are dashed to the ground; yet, in spite 
of all, you are still seeking Him." Surely the heart 
that seeks Jesus will do well to take comfort from 
the angel's words, "Fear not"! There is something 
glorious awaiting such seekers. 

The human heart can be mightily moved, and 
great and heavenly longings can possess any soul 



following the light; aye, even those empty and ap- 
parently spiritually dead women who hunger for 
everything except for Him. Ave we doing our best 
to get such to see the hollow lives they live, and 
the honor and joy and privilege which might be 
theirs if they would seek for Christ and His 
Kingdom ? 

Consider the love of these women. It had not 
died at the foot of the cursed tree; their hope had 
not gone out, though their faith had been terribly 
tried. Even so with many a forlorn hope in Salva- 
tion Army fighting; the undying love of a woman 
Soldier has often refused to see defeat. 

Those women of old were still allured and still 
hoping for their Lord's victory, though probably 
faith and love were ahead of logic and were truly 
and sweetly felt, though perhaps contradictorily 
expressed. Such seeking for Jesus has its lessons 
for my own heart, perhaps for yours. 

They were seeking because of their great love 

"Many waters cannot quench love," and many 
apparent defects cannot finally expel the hope 
which love creates and which is deeply felt. Seek- 
ing may be forlorn in hope, or tense with expect- 
ancy, or even thrilled with assurance of finding. 
In any case we are sure it was the great deeps of 
their hearts that took these women forth, and love 
was their guide to inspire their search. 

Do we not know this in our work for Christ and 
His Kingdom ? Only love can allure us, prompt us 
and goad us when the way is black, and Calvary 
still appears to hold its victim. 

The depths of the hearts of those women had 
been searched by the love of Jesus, even at the risk 
of confirming sorrow and adding disappointment, 
love will go to seek for Jesus. Love seeks and love 
finds. 

"Unbroken trust inspired their search" 

When there is no trust, no faith; when the Are 
has gone out, our feet refuse to go. How often 
this is proved by the heart backslider who has lost 
his hold, and dropped his trust apd simple, child- 
like faith. 

Those women were perturbed, hut they were 
still holding to faith in Him. He was their Lord, 
and whether in the tomb or out of it, their trust 
should guide them until they find Him. Nothing 
can be seriously attempted for Christ's Kingdom 
when we abandon faith. In rush the difficulties, 
each claiming us and each preventing us. When 
we answer with: "Lord, I believe!" what a change 
it makes! It sets our hearts a-singing, even in the 
tomb. Trusting hearts see the miracles, unbeliev- 
ing hearts never. 

Unquenched enthusiasm still held them 

Their hearts heavy, it is true, and their fears 
strangely mingled with their search, have not quite 
overcome their ardor and their burning enthusi- 
asm. Under its dominance they will not turn away 
from Jesus slain; rather they will go to find Jesus, 
and soon tell of His victory. 

The world knows that no great crusade, and 
probably no great work is ever attempted, certainly 
none is ever achieved, without enthusiasm; and it is 
true, probably far truer, in Christ's Kingdom. It 
has been so a thousand times in the history of The 
Army, and it will be so ten thousand times yet. 
The burning of the holy flame, the responding of 
all our awakened faculties, and the joyous step of 
a passionate soul, have brought spirit and hope 
into many a dying cause. But we want a con- 
tinuity of it, so that when the cause is low, and 
when results are meagre, we can still keep our 



hearts a-singing. It is profoundest philosophy. 
Croakers are no use to herald a resurrection. We 
must have a rapturous woman, or a man, nay, a 
child might do it, if there is enthusiasm and faith. 

We then, as a people, are seeking Jesus and His 
Kingdom; but arc we individually doing it as con- 
stantly and as zealously as we ought? Can we 
not increase our zeal and intensify our love and 
labor? This passion has, I believe, moved, and is 
now moving, thousands of our beautiful people, 
who are a joy to Heaven and a benediction to 
earth, especially to those lost souls who look so 
much to us for help. A man once said to me, "I 
come to you because you want Christ to have me, 
and I want to get Him." 

I hope you can say, "This one thing- I do — I 
seek my Master's glory, and I will do it, whether 
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He is popular or unpopular. I will do it in joy 
and in sorrow. I will seek Him when I look after 
the lost ones, and I will seek until I find." 

If a passion like this should possess the whole 
Army, what a glorious Easter this would be! What 
covenants we should make with Him! What 
whisperings to Him as we again contemplate His 
Cross, His passion, His dying, and His resurrec- 
tion. 

Let angels and men know we are filled with a 
final and abiding resolution to pursue this quest, 
and that we will oppose the mad, frenzied, godless 
aims of those around us by lives consecrated to 
the highest and holiest of all objects, namely, the 
Kingdom of God, in the hearts of men, and the 
glory of Him who tasted death for every man, and 
who is alive for evermore. 

Cling to the Crucified! 
His is a heart of love, 
Full as the hearts above; 
Its depths of sympathy 
Are all awake for thee. 
Charge thou thy faithful heart; 
To find its all in Him; 
Cling to the Crucified! 
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^le lower sciu\ the Son o/ God, the higher rose the eternal hope of sin-strichen, 
humanity. With those last words, " It is finished !" Divine Justice was satisfied 
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AGAINST the lowering and troubled April 
sky might have been seen, on the first 
Good Friday, long ago, not one Cross but 
three. 
The centre cross we all know; it is the 
Cross of the Atonement. Here Jesus 
gives His life's blood for sinners. That is the 
price the Son of God pays for sin. Hear Him 
cry: "Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do!" Here are found the greatest tragedy 
and the greatest love-story the world has ever 
seen. "Greater love hath no man than this." But 
this cross, meant to be a symbol of shame, has 
become the centre of world-wide attraction. 
* * * 

On either side were two other crosses, and on 
these were enacted a drama of Hope and Mercy, 
and a tragedy of Hatred and Despair. "And they 
crucified Him, and two others with Him, on either 
side one, and Jesus in the midst!" 

What a picture! An analogy of life! It has its 
counterpart in our halls and churches every Sun- 
day — and in our hearts every day. We might give 
names to those three crosses. The one in 
the midst the Cross of Forgiveness, of Salva- 
tion, of Redemption. That on the left the Cross 
of Rejection. That on the right the Cross of 
Repentance. 

Methinks that the mockery of the malefactor 
on the left of Jesus must have pierced the sacred 
heart even more than the cruel nails His feet, 
and the thorns His brow. But His lips said 
nothing in reply. Surely that unrepentant sinner 
could not but have clearly felt, as he saw the 
other saved in the last moment, that he himself 
was without God in the world and, as he sank to 
death, that he was without hope! 

But in nothing does the splendid courage of 
the Saviour come out more clearly than when, in 
the terrible solitude which He felt, He strove to 
gain a soul and to have legitimate companionship 
in His journey to Paradise! 

As Quick as Lightning 

Imagine, therefore, the joy with which He 
heard the dying thief on the right praying, "Lord, 
remember me when Thou comest into Thy King- 
dom." As quick as lightning came the answer: 
"Verily I say unto thee, to-day thou shalt be with. 
Me in Paradise." 

So. the afternoon of that sad Good Friday, so 
long ago, changed into the cheerless evening, and 
the evening, we may suppose, into April dark- 
ness of night, with only a few timid disciples 



watching somewhere where they could not be 
seen. The Roman soldiers slumbered round their 
camp-fire, the fitful flames of which threw a lurid 
light on the three scaffolds, or they tossed coins 
for His clothing. 

A strangely full day for Jesus, after a sleep- 
less night. From the Garden and the Judgment 
Hall to the Cross, and from the scaffold to the 
victor's crown! And for the dying thief a busy 
day, too. Morning, condemned in a prison, with- 
out Christ; afternoon, on the cross with Jesus; 
evening in Christ, rejecting his companion, and 
with Him in Paradise. Salvation is of the Lord, 
and if time, and sin — yea, and damnation — run;;; 
swiftly, Salvation outstrips them all in the race 
for a repentant soul and so "The dying thief re- 
joiced to see that fountain in his day." And he be- 
came the first-fruits of myriads of others, who have 
since taken courage to find at that cross in the 
centre the "Fountain opened for sin and unclean- 
ness." 

Changed in a Moment 

And yet there are those who say that conver- 
sion is a long process; it can only be gradual; it 
must take time. The best answer is the male- 
factor, who was changed from being a murderer 
and thief into a soul fit for Heaven all in a day — 
in a moment. 

And in line with this gracious event, there is 
room for all! There is hope for the most despair- 
ing who reads these lines — yeS, for you! But you 
must do as the malefactor diij. Do not presume. 
Death-bed repentances', are rare, 

1. You must act quickly. Sfize the opportunity 
without hesitation. Now is trje day of Salvation! 

2. Leave your sins now; cry for pardon and 
mercy now. "Remember mejtwhen Thou comest 
into Thy Kingdom!" ■■.:. ^ 

3. And accept, without doubt, that the sins of 
years are all washed 5 away; rubbed off the slate. 
Would that not be paradise for your guilty soul ? 

All that can happen to you to-day, now, before 
you sleep! And your Good Friday will be changed 
into an J aster morn of thanksgiving. 

Good Friday, Easter, Resurrection! -What a 
world of meaning there is in these words,! From 
deepest gloom to radiant sunshine and glorious 
life! The thoughts behind ; the great words have 
been taken by''a'proyident'ial''^|qd,istn4. na v'e been" 
embodied in the recurrent seasons. They are writ- 
ten in characters that we all can read. Golgotha, 
is a picture of nature — of life of the world/If "one" 
did not know one would doubt that out of those 



bleak days of Winter, and from the cold, frost- 
bound earth, would come the zephyr wind of 
Summer days, the good smell of the brown earth, 
and the promise of verdure and golden fruitful- 
ness of harvest. But it is so. It is a parable of 
nature, and the Cross is a Parable of Grace. 

I see a vision of the purpose of God, and the 
mystery and gloom. of Good Friday changes and 
glows into gloriously-resplendent light. 

The world is sinking to blacker night; not a 
ray penetrates the gloom. A hand — the hand of 
Divine justice — reaches forth. In the hand are a 
pair of scales'.'- jhe one scale holds a cowering 
world, doomed and sinking ever lower to death 
and.liell and Eternity. '" : 

In that scaje are you and I? We are all in- 
cluded. Above the gloom I see the glory that was 
Christ's before the ■;: foundation of the world. 
Angels and principalities and powers surround 
Him, and seraphs endeavor to prevent Him taking 
that awful step from the Throne to the scale of 
Humanity. 

But the |ibn of God, obedient to the Divine 
mind, wavesKall aside, and, gathering his kingly 
robes in his.hands, steps into the empty scale. 
With a lookj of \y6nder the onlookers of Heaven 
saw His birth in the circle of humanity, saw those 
thirty years* of contradiction and patient training, 
and those three ;last years of toil, love and final 
crucifixion../ With veiled faces they witnessed his 
heroism sjnd a gP n y °n the Cross. He sank to 
death. Hef'cried it is finished. "He descended into 
Hell." 

Supreiqne Moment of Sacrifice 

The lower, the Son of God sank, the higher 
rose the other: scale, and at that supreme moment 
of sacrifice He uttered those last words, "It is 
finished!" Divine justice was satisfied. 

That is a parable, an earthly story with an 
Heavenly meaning. It is the history of the 
greatest love-story in the world. But who can 
doubt that the truth is greater than the picture? 
It is a truth that has changed the face of the 
world. 

It is the story of those crosses — the Cross of 
Rejection, and the Cross of Repentance, and the 
central Cross of Salvation through the Blood of 
, the Atpnfement, ,. 

Will you finally yield and, falling down humili- 
ated and , conquered by so great a love, embrace 
..sthe Cross, to find in your arms th^Iiying, pardon- 
! i'ng Christ; to be with Him to-d'ay in" Paradise ? 
Then what an Easter will be yours! 




Jesus Rules in Jerusalem 



Without an Army; having no need of admiralty; void of the aid of police; 
possessing no palace— yet He was supreme 



WHATEVER the process, or lack of one, we 
seem to come to the conclusion, most of us, 
that the ministry of Jesus, the teaching 
which He gave, was spread over the three years 
which filled in the interval between the baptism 



by John and the Agony of Golgotha. Yet a 
thoughtful reading of the Scripture record shows 
that at least fifty per cent, of the story is taken 
up with an account of just three days. One writer 
has said of these historic happenings that they 
depict the Saviour as King in Jerusalem. Not His 
the rebellion, with the Cross as scaffold; not His 
the revolt against established authority ■ — tae 
rebellion, the revolt, was that of the Jews. He 
had established a Kingdom of which there is and 
shall be no end. 

He entered the city royally; received by the 
populace. He claimed the Temple, asserting His 
authority there. He dealt with the fig-tree, so that 
nature obeyed Him. He worked miracles; He 
poured forth parables. Were these not wonder- 
ful? After two thousand years, nearly, men 
speak of them with bated breath, in all the 
languages of the earth, finding inspiration com- 
fort, very life indeed, while they study these soul- 
shaking sayings. They tell of the vineyard the 
chief corner-stone, the marriage feast, the' ten 
virgins, the talents, and the sheep and the goats 

The fate of Jerusalem troubled Him — He 



mourned over the city, He prophesied her doom. 
He bridged the gap of years and spoke of His 
Second Coming. He denounced the Scribes and 
Pharisees, yet He answered their intriguing 
questions. He praised a faith that would removf 
mountains. He eulogized the mite which tlu 
widow gave of her poverty. He spoke of so many 
things, and He did such wonderful works that, as 
John puts it, the world could not contain all tne 
books which might be needed to receive the ade- 
quate chronicle. . , , 

From the hand of Pilate came the unvarnished 
truth. He wrote upon a scroll, and it was nailed to 
the Cross, where the sins of the whole worm 
were fastened that day by more than the Roman 
spikes — He was the King of the Jews. 

Jesus was King indeed during those tnree 
days. Nobody, nothing, could resist His sovereign 
rule. Without an army; having no need crt aa- 
miralty; void of the aid of police; possessing no 
palace, yet was He supreme, amazingly su Pf :I ?? e ' 
And Ho remained sovereign of hearts until ine 
end. The end ? He is to-day Sovereign and l^oru, 
indeed! Is He your King? 
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WO!" — Was that the surging sound 
) 1 of wind soughing in the tree-tops? 
■ All that movement, that swirling 
Bj and sweeping and swaying, was it 
f| Nature's response to the Voice of the 
Wind? Surely he was a hoy again, 
perched high among the branches of a favorite 
tree, unseen, unseeing, even, save for the wave 
upon wave of green — foliage, he supposed — swing- 
ing to and fro up and down ■ 

"Three!" — A clock chiming somewhere! But, 
stay, clocks do not speak. They heat out the hour 
on a gong, or a bell . . . stroke upon stroke . . . 
three separate notes for the hour of three. How 
could that clock speak the one word — 'Three"? 
And what was all this buzzing, as of a huge clock- 
spring running down? Surely it could not be an 
ordinary timepiece! Thinking of clocks, why 
should he be suddenly reminded of his mother? 
She had pointed to the old "grandfather" tick- 
tocking in the corner of the hall at home saying, 
"Jack, you'll be late for the Juniors!" Juniors? 
What Juniors? Oh, yes, The Army meeting for 
children. But that was so long ago. Why did he 
think of that? 

"Four!" — A sickening lurch, a sort of mild 
earthquake . . . not so bad as that time in San 
Francisco, but something like it . . . and Jack, by 
laborious effort, opened one eye. He shut it 
quickly. 

"Five!" — Ah, now he knew! A dark figure, a 
man in dinner toga, was stooping over him. Jack 
was lying flat on his face ... on the canvas of the 
squared fighting ring. Another flashing peep . . . 
There, across the floor, in the neutral corner, 
crouched Battling Bryant. Thank God his mother 
would never know that he had come to this sort of 
thing! But stay, why did he think of mother in 
such a place ? He had always kept her memory as 
something sacred — apart. 

"Six!" — The referee, counting . . . Counting him 
out . . . Now he knew. Counting him — Jack 
Jarrow — who was splitting the purse fifty-fii'ty 
with Bryant; counting him out. They had gone 
four rounds, and, so far, Jack had got a split lip 
and a splitting headache. Win or lose they were 
to share that purse and half of the ticket money. 
"Seven! — A lightning glance the other way 
brought into view the press table and the ringside 
audience. Here was buzz in plenty, with occa- 
sional shouting of names — his own and that of his 
opponent. 

"Eight!" — With a long, deep breath Jack began 
to think of flexing his muscles. Time to be getting 
up, now. He must not allow that waving arm to 
descend on the ten stroke or the next action would 
be to raise Bryant's right fist as the signal that he 
had won. Really, though, what did it matter who 
won or lost? He had lost, anyhow; lost everything 
worth having. Say, though, how was it that he 
thought of mother to-day, and here? 

"Nine!" — Now for it! . . . But — What was 
this? — Why did not that right leg come to the 
ready? Try the left! No better fortune. Pull up 
with the arms. Action was now wanted. Jack 
raised his head and drove his right fist into the 
canvas— at least that is what he meant to do; but 
he only succeeded in rolling onto his shoulder and 
then back on his face. Out of the corner of his 
eye he saw the black-clad arm moving towards the 
next beat — the ten stroke! Now or never! But he 
failed totally to stir hand or foot and the white 



edge of the referee's shirt-cuff swung up as the 
gruff voice came curtly staccato — 

"Ten!" — Jack was counted out! His seconds 
sprang to aid him, a helpless hulk. With them 
came Battling Bryant. 

"Kin I do anythin'?" he asked of the defeated 
pugilist. 

"Don't worry about me," growled Jack. "I'll be 
okay in a little time. Sort of paralyzed for a 
second or two; don't wony about me! You've 
done enough already!" 

Battling Bryant stooped and seized Jack's 
gloved right hand and shook it in sign of good 
sportsmanship. Jack grinned. Not so, however, 
his backers, who, all this time, were howling exe- 
crations and giving every possible vent to their 
disappointment. Jack was carried away to receive 
surgical attention. 

"Jer tame, pug," grunted the trainer who mas- 
saged Jack's spine, a few minutes later, in the 
dressing room. 

"Meaning that the French way?" asked Jack, 
glancing back over his shoulder. 

"I don't know French; what does that sound 
like in the Parley Voo ?" 

"Sounds like T love you'," said Jack; "but I 
guess that's far from your heart." 

"Yer right. Yer tame! Who's going to love a 
quitter?" 

"Can't you keep that until I get on my feet 
again ? Come around to my training quarters, 
when I'm getting ready for my next fight, and 
then say it." 

"A fine chance you've got for another fight. 
No, guy, you are down and out. There'll be no 
resurrection for you!" But the trainer was 
wrong. Jack was very quickly on his feet. There 
was a resurrection, and he found training quarters, 
for another fight was quickly on the cards — a des- 
perate fight, too. What's more, Jack won! 
* * * * 

The product of a small town, where a boy's 
vagaries grow and take color, until they become 
sinful and loom yet larger in the conversation of 
self-righteous neighbors, was Jack. Folk found a 
spiritual succulence in the 
recital of his misdeeds and 
their prophesies regarding 
his inevitable and eternal end 
were delightfully lugubrious. 
Widow Jarrow was not 
granted the bliss of the un- 
knowing, and Jack, writhing 
with mortification that such 
cruelty should have been 
permitted, as he put it, by 
High Heaven, disappeared. 

"An' 'im the son of a Sal- 
vationer!" was the final 
comment of Sarah 
Thatcher, to whose "di- 
versions" greater kind- 
liness had been shown 
than to Jack's and so 
.'.he survived to offer 
judgment. 

"Somebody must be 
a financin' Widow Jar- 
row," added Sarah. 
"It's certain sure that 
'er man left 'er nothin' 
but a name; not to say 



as that was a bad 'un, 'im bein' the Sergeant- 
Major of the Corps." 

Jack, wherever he had gone, and devious 
though the ways in which his feet had run, had 
always managed to find money to send to his 
mother. Scarcely ever had his remittances 
come from the same town twice in succession. He 
lived a roving life evidently. And the gentle 
mother, wondering at this, prayed ceaselessly that 
God would lead him home again. She had saved 
much of what he had sent her during those ten 
years of his wandering, so that when, for a spell, 
he would fall on such bad times that he could not 
post a letter — if he could have bribed the jailer to 
(Continued on page 15) 
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THE greatest prayers are some- 
times offered by men with 
heads erect, and hands busy 
with the sacrament of toil. 
Tolstoi tells the story of a 
Russian peasant who was 
forced to plough on Easter Day. He 
was a devout man and did not wish 
to miss the worshipping of the Risen 
Christ, so he placed a candle in front 
of his plough. The burning of that 
holy light helped him to remember 
that even his labor might become a 
form of worship. From sunrise to 
sunset he trod the freshly-turned 
furrows, seeking, by the help of the 
sacred flame, to redeem the toil, 
transforming it from something 
secular to something acceptable to 
God. 

The workman who handles the 
heavy earth, and lives where trees 
and grasses grow, close to the throb- 
bing heart of nature, is bound to dis- 
cover God if he possesses any spiritual 
spark whatsoever. For God is inti- 
mately close in the things of His 
creation; it is easy to discern His love 
and the glory of His robe in the 
sweeping forest, and the rolling plain. 
Not only the poets have gone "forth 



under the open sky" to "list to 
Nature's teaching." Countless thou- 
sands have found the Lord in their 
labor, as did Tolstoi's peasant. 

But we are not all engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Some of us are 
confined to the workshop, some to the 
home, others to the office. Can we 
discover God in such "prosaic" situa- 
tions ? 

Well, Jesus did not work on the 
land. He was a town-dweller, and 
spent His early years in Joseph's 
carpenter shop. Yet we have every 
reason to believe that He manifested 
the element of worship in his work. 

There is something altogether 
charming in John Oxenham's simple, 
and not impossible, narrative of 
Jesus' youthful days, contained in his 
book, "The Hidden Years." If you 
have read it you will readily recall 
the author's vivid description of 
Christ's unexampled excellency in the 
matter of constructing yokes. Never 
before had such yokes been made in 
Nazareth. His fame spread far and 
wide over the countryside. The 
peasants purchased them because 
they rested so snugly on the oxen, and 
eased their burdens in a wonderful 
way. The secret of it was that 
Jesus had discovered the art of His 
work, and put skill and patience and 
graciousness into every detail. 

Perhaps His mind wandered hack 
to Nazareth and the old bench in the 
little shop on the hillside when, 
years later, He uttered those memor- 
able words: "Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of Me . . . for my 
yoke is easy." 

Priestess of the Hearth 

Have you ever realized that the 
commonplace tasks of the kitchen 
may catch a glint of the beauty of 
worship ? Hum-drum chores can be 
lifted from the realm of drudgery to 
the sphere of exalted service. Every 
mother can become a Priestess of the 
Hearth ; every utensil in her home can 
be as a holy thing, dedicated to a 
noble ministry, 

Was it not St. Teresa who discov- 
ered that "God dwells in the scullery 
as well as in the chapel"? It is 
significant to recall that the finest 
picture ever painted by the Spanish 



artist, Murillo, shows angels 
helping in the kitchen. 

This is the idea that Paul ennobles, 
in the second chapter of his letter to 
Titus. There he suggests, concerning 
Christian matrons, "that they be in 
behavior as becoming Holiness." God 
in the scullery is an every-day fact in 
thousands of homes, making for 
sweetness and love and worship in 
domestic affairs. 

A Student Problem 

Dr. James Moffatt, of Scotland, has 
said that when students discuss the 
New Testament, their questions as a 
general thing turn upon two sub- 
jects: Miracles and Money. Regard- 
ing the latter, they are puzzled often 
about the application of Christian 
ethics to modern life. It appears to 
be the fairly general rule that wor- 
ship must be divorced from business. 
Religion can enter the home, the 
small workshop, the farm — but is it 
not often looked upon as an intruder 
in the business world? Yet if Christ 
cannot be taken into a man's busi- 
ness there must be something wrong 
with it. The first and best men in 
any profession are those who despise 
the subterfuges by which the un- 
scrupulous seek their own ends. 

Uprightness and integrity, Christ- 
like graciousness and a noble for- 
bearance are qualities that universal- 
ly command admiration, if not emu- 
lation. When they come into play in 
the world of commerce and finance 
the unfair and selfish things cannot 
possibly flourish. 

"If you cannot run your affairs 
honestly," a New York minister is 
quoted as saying recently, "then it is 
your business to fail . . . Many people 
are not religious because they cannot 
afford to pay the price." And that, 
sadly enough, appears to be all too 
true. Religion occupies a few hours 
in the Sunday life of many a person 
and is then forgotten for the rest of 
the week. Otherwise it might inter- 
fere with the practices of every-day! 

What a salutary effect upon world- 
conditions in general would be ob- 
served if our men of affairs carried 
into practical application the teach- 
ings of the New Testament. Surely 




it would do away with that strange 
anomaly of bursting grain elevators 
and hungry bread-lines. "Let all 
bitterness and wrath and anger and 
railing be put away from you, with 
all malice : and be ye kind one to 
another, tender - hearted, forgiving 
each other, even as God also in Christ 
forgave you." 

Jesus was the most practical of 
teachers. He desired men to pray 
penitently for the Father's forgive- 
ness, but first He urged a moral 
genuineness in penitence: "If ye for- 
give not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses." He wanted men to 
worship, but above all He wished 
them to exhibit a sincerity in their 
worship, a practicability that would 
bring it from the region of the 
clouds to the ptane of the office, the 
street, the workshop, the home; and 
yet have it possess the rare influence 
of lofty spiritual heights. 

Sensing Divine Values 

The highest and best motives, the 
utmost in skill and thoroughness, the 
abandonment of all that is petty and 
despicable, the continual sensing of 
Divine values, will exalt any true 
work whatever its character, from a 
state of monotony and toilsomeness 
to that of worship. It will lift 
secularities to the place of righteous- 
Henry Van Dyke gives us a vibrant 
and beautiful expression of his 
conception of work in these lines: 

Let me but do my work from day to 
day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or 

loom, 
In roaring market-place or 
tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me 
astray: . 

This is my work; my blessing, 

not my doom; 

Of all who live I am the one by 

whom . .. 

This work can best be done in tne 

right way. ™», M 

Clarence D. Wiseman, Captain. 
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The Upper Room 



/v y ET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED/' 
I said the tender Saviour, when, knowing 
■*-' "that His hour was come that He should 
depart out of this world unto the Father," He had 
gathered His faithful band in an upper room for 
His last supper with them, "It is expedient for you 
that I go away," he added, and He promised that 
the Comforter, who should come in His place, 
should guide them "into all truth." "If I go not 
away," He said, "the Comforter will not come unto 
you; but if I depart, I will send Him unto yon," 

When Jesus had prayed for them and they had 
sung a hymn together, they accompanied Him to a 
place called Geihsemane, where He was wont to 
go. There He entered a garden and prayed in such 
agony of intense supplication that He sweat "as it 
were great drops of blood." Meanwhile His 
disciples slept. 

Here it was, in this garden, that Judas, one of 



the twelve who had but just supped with Him, 
came, bringing a band of officers and men sent by 
the chief priests, and betrayed the Christ to them, 
giving, as sign of His identification, a kiss! The 
soldiers "took Jesus and bound Him and led Him 
away." 

Supremely unselfish, even in this \hour of His 
deep anguish, Jesus was found to be especially 
anxious that His disciples should not be appre- 
hended. 

"All this iuas done," said the Saviour Himself in 
the moment of His betrayal, "that the Scriptures 
of the prophets might be fulfilled." At this junc- 
ture of the story Matthew says, "Then all the 
disciples forsook Him and fled." 

The soldiers brought Him, first, before the 
Jewish authorities and then took Him to Pilate, the 
Roman Governor, that judgment might be de- 
livered against Him. 
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LEST our prevailing feeling, while we contem- 
plate the last days of our Lord's life on the 
■ earth, be one of sadness, and lest our worst 
fears for the future of the race of mankind be 
confirmed by the horror of those happenings so 
poignantly described in the Bible story, let us ever 
keep our minds in contact with the deeper and 
holier way of interpreting the tragedy of Calvary. 
The truth is not found on the surface, it is at the 
centre; it is in. Christ himself — Christ to-day. 

Herod, Pilate, Judas, these also are found again, 
in this our day, amongst men — within men, who 
deal with the Son of God as despite fully as of yore. 

Pilate, notwithstanding that he declared, "I find 
in Him no fault at all," took Jesus and had him 
scourged. The Roman soldiers platted a crown of 
thorns for Him, and mocked Him, pretending to 
accord Him honors such as were given to royalty in 
that day. Nevertheless Pilate presented Him to the 
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people saying again, "Behold the Man! I find no 
fault in Him." Yet they rejected the Messiah. The 
Roman Governor even brought a murderer, one 
Barabbas, placed him alongside the Son of God, and 
offered to release one. The people chose the criminal. 
Then Pilate "delivered Jesus unto them to be cruci- 
fied." 

And when He had carried His cross part of the 
way to Calvary's Hill, physically overcome Jesus fell 
beneath the burden; thereupon the soldiers took 
from the onlooking throng a Cyrenean named 
Simon; "him compelled they to bear His Cross." So 
Jesus came to Golgotha and there, lifted high 
between two malefactors, He died, the sin of the 
whole world being nailed, in His Body, to the Cross, 
that all mankind, believing in Him, might live 
forever. 

"And behold the veil of the Temple was rent in 
twain," giving access to "the most holy place," 
wherein men may find the mercy-seat. 
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/OSEPH OF ABIMATHAEA, a secret disciple of 
Jesus, had the body of Jesus removed, by per- 
mission of Pilate, to a sepulchre hewn in a 
garden nigh to the place of the Crucifixion. Nico- 
demus, one of those who, in, the days of His min- 
istry, had come secretly to Jesus, also took part in 
the burial. The stone was sealed and a watch of 
soldiers was set to guard the place. 

The very darkest of days must have an end, 
and the sorrowful Sabbath which followed the day 
of tragedy upon Calvary having passed away, 
there came to the tomb Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the Mother of James, and Salome, bringing 
sweet spleen, which they had prepared in order 
to anoint the Body. The sun tvas rising as they 
came; but earlier than they, earlier than the sun, 
ivas He. They found the entrance to the tomb un- 
guarded by watch or stone, and the precious Body 
— gone! Here was a thing at ivhich to marvel, but 
there was more to follow. In place of the Form, 
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whioh they sought they found an angel, who said, 
"Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified; 
He is risen; He is not here . . . Go . . . tell His 
disciples . . . tliat He goeth before you into Galilee 
and there ye shall see Him." 

So those women went but, as they were going, 
Jesus met them saying, "All hail!" And to them 
also gave He the command, "Tell my brethren that 
they go into Galilee, and there shall they see Me!" 

And the eleven went into a mountain in Galilee 
according to the appointment of Jesus. He came 
to them. "When they saw Him," says the story by 
Matthew, "they worshipped Him; but some 
doubted." But Jestis spoke to them, giving them a 
definite commission to teach all nations, and added 
His greatest comfort, "ho, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end, of the world." 



Made like Him, like Him we rise. 

HALLELUJAH! 



Olie Risen Christ 
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WHAT a significance is attached to the 
name of this Garden on the outskirts of 
Jerusalem! Because of the happenings 
crowded into a brief hour or so on the 
night prior to the Day of Crucifixion, 
and which took place within its area, its name 
has became almost as famous as Calvary itself. 
Wherever the Story of the Cross is told, the inci- 
dents of the Garden are also portrayed. 

And it is well it should be so. It was here that 
a great battle was fought and won. It was in 
Gethsemane that the final struggle took place. 
Here the Devil made his last onslaught against 
our Lord and His life's mission. 

Climax of the Struggle 

Here Jesus — alone and neglected — flung back 
the temptation to seek relief from the bitterness 
of the cup. Here the mental and spiritual strug- 
gle reached its climax. Here He robed Himself 
for the great sacrifice on the Cross. It was in 
Gethsemane that strength and grace were given 
in sufficient abundance to permit of Calvary. 

It was a place of prayer. What an example 
Jesus had always been in this respect! He prayed. 
In almost every conceivable phase of life He 
communed with His Father, and now, as He faced 
the greatest task ever placed upon the shoulders 
of anybody, He naturally turned to the One for 
whose Glory and Honor He had left His Throne 
above, to seek comfort and strength for the work 
of the morrow. 

Jesus conquered His temptation in the Garden 
by meeting it with prayer. The disciples suc- 
cumbed to their temptation because they met it 
without prayer. When, for a brief moment, Jesus 
fought the suggestion to rebel against the 
Father's will, His resource was prayer. In the 
temptation to cowardice which came to the dis- 
ciples, that ought to have been their resource; if 
it had been they could have been conquerors as 
Jesus was. 

Fighting for us, and Alone 

It was a place of loneliness. Jesus left the 
bulk of the twelve at the very entrance to 
Gethsemane, telling them to wait while He went 
to pray, taking with Him His three favored fol- 
lowers. Even these had to remain while He went 
a little farther, and it was when He was alone 
tliat the great battle was fought out. 

Is it not always so ? Our friends and com- 
rades can only go so far with us. In the great 
spiritual struggle which, at some time, every true 
follower of God must wage, it becomes finally a 
personal matter; the moment arrives when we 
must say to our dearest friends, "I must fight 
this out alone upon my knees," and we go a little 
farther into our Gethsemane, where human eyes 
cannot reach, nor human aid avail, and face for 



ourselves the issues, and settle the controversies. 
It was a place of sorrow. Jesus said, "My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful." In His case the 
sorrow was not the result of wrong He had com- 
mitted, but because of the sins of the world which 
were to be borne by Him on His Cross. Then, too, 
perhaps the consciousness of disappointment 
weighed heavily upon Him. Judas was to betray 
Him; Peter was to deny Him; nearly all the 
others were to forsake Him. These men upon 
whom He had bestowed His best for three years, 
and to whom He had opened up the very secrets 
of His soul were failing Him in the supreme need 
of His life. Then the people for whom He came 
were rejecting Him, and He already knew that 
they would cry "Crucify Him!" and choose Barab- 
bas before Him on the coming day. No wonder 
He was sorrowful. No wonder His heart broke. 
Ingratitude never was more blatant, nor love more 
cruelly spurned. 

He Bore Such Sorrows 

No experience of ours can be compared with 
sorrow like this, but when our sorrows and dis- 
appointments and misrepresentations come, is it 
not to a place similar to the one chosen by Jesus 
to which we resort, to find strength for every 
circumstance from our communion with the One 
who bore such sorrows in Gethsemane? 

It was a place of conflict. The battle was 
ended before the soldiers arrived. No agony such 
as that which betrayal, denial, injustice, mockery, 
or death produced could surpass or equal the 
anguish of that Gethsemane conflict. So severe 
was that brief but final tussle with temptation 
that He sweat as it were great drops of blood, 
which fell to the ground on which He knelt. 
The soul of Jesus in Gethsemane was above 
all things in contact with the great realities of 
sin and justice and mercy. His soul was 
engaged in a fearful struggle, but it was a 
struggle with issues reaching not into the 
next few weeks or years of some puny life 
here below, but into the most distant vistas 
of the eternal world. 

It is not at all times that we can enter 
Into the meaning of this solemn 
scene, but there are mental trials 
and spiritual conflicts which in- 
terpret it to us, and which, in 
turn, are by it transfigured into 
heavenly blessings. Struggles such 
as this between inclination and 
duty can best be fought in a "gar- 
den" and by bracing ourselves to 
follow the example of our Lord in 
His sorrow in Gethsemane. 

It was a place of submission. 
Our Lord's first prayer in the 
Garden was a request that, if it 
could be possible, the cup might 
pass from Him, but His supplica- 
tion contained the true spirit of 
submission in the words, "Never- 
theless not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt." His second prayer con- 
tained no request; it but expressed 
the act of submission, pure, simple, 



unconditional, absolute. "O My Father, if this 
cup may not pass away from Me, except I drink 
it, Thy will be done." The first prayer was prayer 
with submission, the second was submission with- 
out even prayer. 

Was it not an added trial that the Saviour, 
like an Apostle, had asked relief and not been 
answered ? Beyond the submission of the will 
lies the silencing of the will; beyond the desire to 
have only if God will, is the desire that God only 
may will, whether one has or not. 

Then it was a place of triumph. In Geth- 
semane Jesus prayed His way to perfect calm, 
which is always the companion of perfect self- 
surrender to God. All the agitations of sorrow, 
disappointment and loneliness, which had come 
storming against Him were defeated by His 
prayer. His purpose was not shaken, His peace 
was not disturbed. So, triumphant from the fierce 
conflict, and with leisure of heart to care for 
others, He went back to the disciples. And so we 
find that from that moment Jesus moved to the 
Cross in majestic calm. The agony was gone: it 
was gone for ever. He spoke henceforth as one 
who saw the dawn. He had the light of Dawn upon 
His brow. 

Here, too, we can find our triumph, with the 
Tempter faced and driven back; the alternative 
presented and rejected, the cup dreaded but taken, 
the pathway unknown but chosen — "Thy will be 
done!" And as there came to our Lord an angel 
from Heaven strengthening Him, so to you and to 
me will be vouchsafed all needed strength for 
whatever the morrows of the future may hold for 
us. 
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BAH! WHAT BASE INFIDELITY!" 
Hot indignation blazed in the 
breast of young Marcus. From the 
thick foliage of a venerable olive, he 
peered contemptuously down upon 
three recumbent forms. The heavy 
breathing of the sleepers was plainly audible. 
Again he hissed, with kindling eye and set jaw: 

"Hypocrites'. All three! Did not I hear the 
Master bid them, tarry and watch while He 
prayed? And 'tis thus that they break troth. Bah! 
Friends, forsooth! And Cephas among them!" 

An urge which Marcus could scarcely explain, 
much less understand, had drawn him to the tryst 
of the Saviour and His disciples— a haunt not un- 
familiar to the young man. Cephas, his mother's 
friend, whose generous, hearty nature he had 
admired so greatly, had frequently mentioned their 
hallowed gatherings in the quietude of the Garden, 
at the foot of Olivet, and, with youthful ardor for 
the Christ, he had oft burned with curiosity to 
make one of the sacred circle. 

Clambering lightly down the gnarled trunk he 
crept stealthily in the direction taken by the 
Master. 

A superb specimen of virile Jewish youth was 
Marcus, and clothed in his "tallith" — a loose linen 
garment — his lithe form was seen to advantage. 

He halted in his tracks. A shaft of moonlight, 
playing through a screen of cypress trees, fell upon 
a bowed Form. A spell gripped Marcus; he dared 
scarcely breathe ; the very ground upon which he 
walked seemed invested with a sacredness which 
forbade trespass. 

In the uncertain light Marcus beheld the regal 
head, now lifted Heavenward, now buried in His 
hands. He gazed transfixed. He felt the unutter- 
able anguish of a burdened soul. 

Faintly, on the fragrant, lily-scented air, 
Marcus caught the cadences of that familiar, 
gentle voice, raised in fervent supplication: 

"Abba, Father . . . All things are possible to 
Thee . . . Remove this cup from Me . . . Howbeit, 
not what I will, but what Thou wilt." 

In that instant a surge of tenderness welled up 



in the young 
man's breast; 
his eyes were 
suddenly suf- 
fused and, as he 
flung himself to 
the ground in 
deep homage, it 
could truly be said a new Marcus was born. 

How long he remained thus he could not tell. 
He became gradually aware of distant discordant 
noises breaking upon the hallowed silence of the 
Garden. The rattle of weapons, a curse as one 
stumbled over a protruding root, the light of a 
lantern among the trees, dancing and flickering 
like an erratic firefly. 

Then the encounter with the disciples, now 
sheepishly grouped about the Master, Who alone 
was calm and unafraid, so that Marcus, as he 
glanced toward the group from concealment 
among the cypresses, marvelled, and muttered; 
"Of a truth thou art the Son of God!" 
To the watching Marcus events then moved 
"swiftly — the traitorous kiss, which chilled his very 
tblood, the haughty demands of the priests and — 
'Touch Him not!" As the fiery words rang out 
on the night air Marcus became rigid. The im- 
petuous sons of Zebedee had been plainly chafing 
under the passive demeanor of their Master, and 
Cephas, who had grasped his sword the moment 
the oncoming procession had halted, now drew the 
weapon. With a swift movement he struck a 
leering priest who attempted to lay hands on the 
Master, 

"Ay, touch Him not!" shouted other of the 
disciples and a threatening move was made toward 
the would-be captors. Marcus had seized a stout 
cudgel and was preparing to join in the imminent 
affray, when the Master spoke — and the wrathful 
disciples shrank from Him, abashed. 

Taking quick advantage of this turn in the 
tide, the soldiers closed in, surrounded the Master, 
and moved off with the meek Nazarene in their 
midst. 

The disciples stood irresolute, affrighted, and 
then slunk off through the trees. Cephas followed 
afar off. 

Not so Marcus. His sacred moments in the 
presence of the Divine Supplicator had endued 
him with a strange passionate zeal — an inexplic- 
able power, which would have awed him had the 
chaotic features of this tragic night been absent. 

Had he not vowed, as he lay yonder in the dewy 
grass, to share with the Lord that bitter cup, yea, 
to die, if need be ? His hour had come. He would 
rescue the Master single-handed. He would shame 
the disciples — the cowardly deserters. 

Rushing forward, he flung himself upon the 
stalwart legionaries, striking blindly to right and 
left, as he sought to cleave a path to the defence- 
less Figure in the midst. 

"Dogs!" he shouted, "Darest thou molest the 
Son of God! Give way, give way — evil ones!" 

Taken off their guard by the rash impetuosity 
of the youth, the soldiers fell back. Sounds of 
scuffling, thuds and curses filled the air. Recover- 
ing quickly they endeavored to lay violent hands 
upon Him. At the height of the wild melee Marcus 
found himself close to the Master's side. 

"Marcus," came the quiet voice, and as He 
spoke the hubbub subsided; "I say unto you Love 
your enemies." 

Poor Marcus! His desperate courage ebbed 
quickly away before the tender entreaty of that 
look and the gentle rebuke of those words. 

And he fled, naked, leaving his "tallith" in the 
hands of two swearing soldiers who sought to 
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intercept his wild flight. 

* * * 

"By Jupiter! I tell thee 
'twas so! A fiery Gali- 
lean flicked off the Jew's 
ear as neat as you please; 
this Man Jesus touched 
the bleeding spot — and lo! 
eyes, 'twas whole again. 
"Thou art mad, Pollio; mayhap Caiaphas filled 
thee with new wine before thou wentest to arrest 
this Jesus " 

"Nay, Chromis; Pollio is right; I, too, saw the 
miracle, for miracle 'twas; one moment the wound 
lay bare and ruddy, the next 'twas as sound as 
the flesh of a child." 

"What sayest thou, my men — an ear struck off 
and healed? Hast been consorting with witches 
or reading Aesop?" 

Damon, the Roman centurion, overhearing the 
strange conversation of the legionaries, had been 
moved to inquire further. 

Pollio repeated the incident, standing stiffly at 
attention. At length the centurion, curiously dis- 
turbed, brusquely dispatched Pollio and a fellow- 
soldier for the healed Jew. 

"What is thy name?" asked Damon, curtly, 
when the man was ushered into his presence. 
"Malchus," answered the Jew. 
"What dost thou know of this man Jesus?" 
"Only this," replied Malchus, with trembling 
eagerness; "that whereas once I loathed Him, I 
now love Him with all my heart." 

"Yes, yes," said the centurion impatiently, "but 
what more dost thou know?" 

"Last even, noble sir, under instructions from 
the high priest I, with my fellows, accompanied 
thy guard to Olivet to take this Jesus. I was about 
to lay hands on Him when one of His followers 
drew his sword and struck off this ear," and the 
speaker indicated the once-injured member. 

" 'Twas merely cut deeply, not slashed off? 
suggested the Roman. 

"Sir, it lay upon the ground at my feet; the 
priest held the lantern close to my head, and all 
the company saw the open wound." 
"And what didst thou do ?" 
"Sir, I was about to bid thy captain cleave the 
fellow's skull in twain, when the Nazarene, re- 
buking his follower, gently placed His fingers upon 
the wound." 

"What then," interpolated the centurion 
eagerly. 

"Oh, sir, as those cool, firm fingers touched my 
flesh, an ethereal sensation thrilled my whole 
frame; the blood leapt in my veins and, unthink- 
ing, I raised my hand — to find my ear was whole. 
"It is passing strange," murmured Damon. 
"Thirty years ago, in the garrison at Carthage, did 
Caspar the prince inform me that he had that year 
returned from a pilgrimage to Bethlehem of 
Judea; that a certain premonitory star in the 
heavens had led him, with two learned companions 
from distant lands, to a Divine Being — a Governor, 
who should be the Shepherd of Israel. 

"Him they worshipped and to Him presented 
they their gifts. . 

"Ah, yes, and when I openly scoffed at his 
story, did he not point out that one of our own 
poets— Virgil— had predicted the birth of such a. 
Child. What are those lofty lines?" . • ■ & m 
Damon, lost in profound thought, appeared to have 
forgotten the waiting Jew. 

"I have them!" — and aloud; 
" 'The last great age, foretold by sacred rhymes, 
Renews its finished course: Saturnian times 
Roll round again; and mighty years, begun 
From their first orb, in radiant circles run. 
The base degenerate iron offspring ends: 
A golden progeny from heaven descends. 
The father banished, virtue shall restore; 
And crimes shall threat the guilty world no more. 
The jarring nations he in peace shall bind, 
And with paternal virtues rule mankind.' 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE LINES OF JOHN VICTOUR had not 
fallen to him in pleasant places. The 
worthy John had never sought the easy 
situation, and we question whether he 
would have been comfortable in it even if 
he had found it. 

Some folk are built for the armchair and can 
rest content therein. Not so John. His was the 
tiff task, the heavy load, and this, too, not as a 
result of training and conviction. His manly 
resoluteness ever forced him to action. Hard and 
well-sustained work came natural to him. Thus it 
had been from his boyhood up. 

He gloried in the fight, being strong and of a 
dauntless courage. Not brilliant, he was what is 
worth far more, he was dependable. In his Soldier 
and Local Officer days he could be reckoned on, 
and when, the Call of Christ having come to him. 
he hoisted his corded box on to his own sturdy 
shoulder and marched forward carrying it to the 
railway station to set off on his modest little 
undertaking of saving the world, he looked the 
very picture of human strength and energy. His 
quiet, spiritual power, so it seemed, rarely ebbed 
during the forty long and fruitful years of his 
Officership. 

Uncomplainingly John Victour went on his 
way, proud of his God-appointed task. Proud with 
a just pride. It was a task he did not undertake 
for himself. It was for Christ's dear sake and for 
others. And in the doing of it much peace came to 
him. Especially was this so when he saw how 
great was the change made in the lives of many of 
those whom he strove to influence. 

To see the worst of men transformed by the 
might of God after he had delivered the message 
was, as the years passed, the vital satisfaction of 
his working life as an Officer, and that satisfaction 
was deepened as he saw the converts growing in 
their new-found faith and settling to work, under 
his help and guidance, to bless their fellowmen. 
Life had presented many puzzling questions for 
him to answer and he had found that the world 
cannot be won for Christ in a day. Moreover, he 
was now a graver and wiser man than when, in 
the glow of his early enthusiasm, he had set out to 
bring about the millenium. The world was not yet 
saved, despite his best efforts, and he knew full 
well that it would be many a long, long year before 
such a desirable state of things would be brought 
to pass. If all God's people had toiled as John had 
toiled, and kept in tone as he had done, there 
would certainly have been a steadier advance 
towards the fulfilment of the mighty purposes of 
God. Though not a thinker in the big sense, 
experience had put him into many a reverie, 
especially after the lapse of years, and perhaps 
this had resulted in a measure of discontent. 

When it was that a change, not very noticeable 
at first, came over John Victour we cannot say, 
and what caused it is still a mystery. But the 
Enemy of Souls — as clever as he is subtle — came 
to John in an hour of utter weakness and desola- 
tion. One of those hours of test which come to all 
soon or late. After a big fight in which his faith 
had been tried desperately, and he had nearly been 
overthrown, he had held on and scored a victory. 
Then came the Angel of Darkness masquerading 



as an Angel of Light, and he did the masquerading 
so well that even John Victour, the faithful 
warrior in God, was deceived. The pity of it all 
was he would not have admitted he was deceived, 
and this not because of his native obstinacy, but 
because he felt quite sure that what had been 
whispered by this Enemy of Souls was right. 

The Devil waited to see the working of the 
injected poison. John Victour, praying and strug- 
gling, fought on with commendable sturdiness and 
won victories as before, but there came a fine and 
vital point of difference. How difficult it is to 
define a change at first so slight. Words slipped 
out now and then which caused the few who really 
knew and understood him a measure of surprise. 
Then the Angel of Discontent who, by this time, 
had written her story on his now slightly wrinkled 
forehead and who had in the past really been a 
good angel to him, urging him to be dissatisfied 
with all that is evil, became no longer as a good 
presence but an evil one. There, like a bird of evil 
omen, she stood whispering in the ear of one of the 
bravest and truest and worthiest of men. 

"Why should these be allowed to pass you ? . . . 
Their years are fewer than yours . . . They have 
not labored as you have done . . . What a fool you 
are! . . . Why do you do it?" 

* * * * 

It was in this way the voice had spoken and he 
was weary and overwrought. A set of circum- 
stances had wounded him and his head throbbed 
and his heart ached, and there did seem to be a 
lot of truth in the line of the sinister argument. 

"I'm afraid I have been a fool," said John, and 
a great sigh escaped him; a scarce stifled "God 
help me." As these words came from his lips he 
was turning from the table on which rested his 
Bible and a vase of flowers — beautiful lilies they 
were. At last he had reached the stage of resting 
in the cosy armchair by the fire. But there was 
little of comfort in it for him, for he was weary 
and disheartened and . . . very tired! 

Something had happened. What it was he did 
not know. Though as it seemed a moment before 
he had been weary, very much so, he now found 
himself sitting up as alert and ready as he had 
ever been in his life. A growing consciousness of 
something impending came over him. What was 
it? Ah, how strange he had not noticed his 
visitor! There before him stood — at once serene, 
kind yet commanding — a young man. What his 
age was John Victour could not say. Was he 
young? Yes — No. John was lost for the right 
word. There was a look in the eyes of his visitor 
which held and all but commanded John Victour 
who, with hands holding the arms of the chair, 
leaned forward eagerly. Surely he knew his 
visitor! Yes — No — Yes, but there was a sense of 
reserve of quietness and dignity which was a 
challenge. Most of all the eyes held John Victour. 
They looked at him so serenely and in such an 
understanding way that he could have wept both 
for sorrow and gladness. There was interrogation 
and even a shade of reproof in the look, but the 
reproof was not long sustained. 

"I know you," said the visitor. 
"And — and," hesitated John. 
"Yes, you know me." 
"I am at a loss to explain — " 
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"I understand. You 
need not try to explain. 
Presently, what troubles 
you will pass and all will 
be made , clear to you. I 
know what you have said. 
Your years of service 
have been long. Truly 
as time counts they have 
been long, moreover, they 
have been good years; but 
time is not the rule for 
t, h e measurement o f 
action. The days of a 
man's life are weighed in 
the scales of Eternal Pur- 
pose, in which a moment 
may be more than three 
score years and ten." 
, ■-- more than— three score years— 

and ten. It was almost as one drunk with the 
wine of a new discovery that John Victour spoke. 
Then Ins old self, with its defiant doggedness came 
into evidence. This doggedness, sanctified, had 
helped to keep him at the front of the fight when 
others had fled. ' 

"No," answered John, stoutly. "The years do 
count. The young sweep on and win, the old ones 
are passed, the old who have given years for the 
Flag, and — (Ah, the truth was speaking now) I, 
too, am — am old, and whoever you are your years 
are but few. Tell me the years of your fighting"' 
Mine are forty and five (grandly). What are 
yours?" 

There was silence greater than can be told and 
the visitor stood a picture of serene confidence as 
of one who had measured life and knew the 
burdens in its balances. 

Those eyes! The Visitor looked straight into 
those of John Victour. Calmly and searchingly 
they looked, and John wished he had not spoken of 
the years of his service. 

"My years were but few," said the young man 
with quiet dignity, in which was a note as of 
wistfulness. 

"What years of active service gave you?" 

"Three short years." 

"What have been all the years of your life'" 

"Thirty and three ... I did the will of God in 
its fulness. The thirty were the years of prepara- 
tion for the three. Remember, John Victour that 
the will of God may be completed in one life in the 
twinkling of an eye and 
in another three score ,,,.,.. 

years do not suffice to 
fill up the cup of God's 
will. Truly, as you say, 
your years have been 
many, but it is ever the 
spirit of the service 
given which counts. You 

(Continued page 15) 
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BE A LITTLE KINDER than is neces- 
sary." What brought the precept 
like a flash to the father's mind was 
perhaps a little difficult to say. The 
mental processes are not always 
easily understood. And when one is 
keeping vigil during the long midnight hours by 
the bedside of a sick little child who is desperately 
struggling with an. unseen foe thoughts come 
jostling one another through the mind in hope- 
lessly inconsequential manner. 

He was trying, during these quiet liours of 
watching in that darkened room, to keep himself 
alert by thinking up a story for which his Editor 
had asked. But memory, so far as suitable stories 
was concerned, seemed to be aa exhausted as the 
child's mother who, worn out with sleepless atten- 
tion on the wee patient, had been persuadad to 
snatch a few hours rest. All the response he could 
get to his mental probing was the insistent reitera- 
tion of this maxim. The seven-word injunction 
seemed to stride in the foreground of the crowd of 
thoughts, vieing with one another for chief place 
in the mind's thoroughfares. 

"Be a little hinder than is necessary ." Where 
did it come from? Ah! he had it. It was a quota- 
tion from Sir James Barrie which had found a 
nook in his brain somewhere and somehow. But 
why should it come stalking out for recognition 
just now when he was so eagerly searching for 
something else? 

Perhaps the sight of that little sufferer, lying 
there in the shadow thrown by the shaded lamp on 
the bedside table, had something to do with it. 
Possibly, by that curious mental process which 
correlates ideas, the mind had linked the helpless 
child with the quotation. Yes, when the father 
came to think of it, that must be it, for the sick 
babe had been the cause of a demonstration of this 
very thing in most vivid manner that day. 

That vase of beautiful flowers — messengers of 
kindly thought — which had been sent by a sympa- 
thetic one, had demonstrated it. And so had 
mother-hearted neighbors who, in turn, had helped 
to watch by the child's bedside for several days, 
and another who had taken the sick laddie's 
brothers and sisters into her own home to relieve 
the mother. Then that appetizing dinner which 
had been brought in for a mother who had little 
thought for her own bodily needs . . . and much, 
more. There was the kindly soul who had offered 
to do some cleaning "if you will let me," another 
who showed her active sympathy by sending her 
husband in his car to fetch the washing which she 
had begged to be allowed to do . . . and much 
else. 

Why should these kindly folk go out of their 
way in this manner? They might have shown 
their sympathy by an enquiry after the little 
patient. But no, that would not suffice them. They 
wanted to be kinder than was necessary. 

The realization of the exquisite kindness in the 
hearts of followers of the Sympathizing One came 
as a comforting and uplifting thought to the 
father. The world was full of ugliness and cruelty. 
Yes, but what a world of beauty and kindness 
there was! It filled to the brim, the hearts of His 
children and only needed the slightest provocation 
to overflow. 

Was it necessary, the father asked himself, as 
he pursued the subject and other incidents came 
hurrying along, for the doctor attending the little 
one to send along an electric heater from his own 
home for use in the sick room; or for that work- 
man who had come to know the wee laddie while 
doing some repairs in the home, to take the trouble 
to walk round to the house to enquire after his 
condition? No; not at all. They were kinder 
than was necessary. 

Kindness! What were those lines? 

Have I not seen 
In thy swol'n eye the tear of 

sympathy — 
The milk of human kindness? 

Kindness! What more powerful 
thing in the world ? Listen to a ser- 
mon and it may or may not influence 
you. But be the beneficiary of an act 
of kindness and you are clay in the 
hands of the doer. 

Once on the track of the thought, 
the father found it easily carrying him 
beyond the immediate circle. 

Came the incident he had heard re- 
lated a few days previously. The 
Prime Minister of Australia, at the 
conclusion of one of the Imperial Con- 
ferences, was asked by a newspaper 
man what had most impressed him 
during his stay in London. He thought 



for a moment before replying. He had attended 
imposing state functions, had made the acquain- 
tance of some of the Empire's most distinguished 
people, had been received by the King himself. 

But the most impressive incident left on his 
mind was not associated with any of these. It was 
connected with two London urchins he had come 
across while walking along one of London's busy 
thoroughfares. One had an apple, and, like a true 
pal, he wanted his chum to share it. They did 
what most boys do in like circumstances; they 
took alternate bites. But watching his pal take his 
bite, the young benefactor saw that he was not 
doing his biggest thing in this direction; the alms- 
receiver had evidently decided that he must keep 
within bounds as far as the size of the bite was 
concerned, seeing it was not his own apple. 

Looking at the biter with a proudly benign 
glow upon his face, the apple-owner exclaimed, 
"Take a bigger bite, Joey, take a bigger bite." 

And that simple, yet profound, incident, in 
which two young scamps of the London streets 
were the chief actors, proved to have left a deeper 
impression on the mind of the Premier of the 
Australian Commonwealth than any of his meet- 
ings with the great of the land or any of the im- 
posing functions he had been privileged to attend, 
full of pomp and circumstance as they were. 
* * * 

And there came also that cameo painted by 
happenings at an Army Hostel in Toronto, where 
nearly 500 men were being fed daily. But this 
latter fact was not the thing which had fastened 
itself on his mind. What had, was the spirit in 
which this bodily aid to needy men was admin- 
istered. The Officer and his wife could have car- 
ried out their duty by simply handing over the 
bowls of nourishing stew and chunks of bread to 
the starving men. That kept them busy enough in 
all conscience. 

But that did not suffice. They gave away not 
only meals, but kind words. And the kind words 
warmed the men's hearts as much as the hot food 
did their shivering bodies. 

"Well, lad, how does that taste ? Good ? That's 
fine! Have some more; this'U put new life in you." 
Or, "Now boys, make yourselves at home; there's 
plenty more where that came from." And all the 
time, as they moved, smiling-faced, amongst the 
men, kindness radiated from them on every side. 

"Kinder than necessary." Thank God for the 
many warm hearts who 
practice this Love-in- 
spired precept. 
* * 

But what had all this 
mental rambling to do 
with Easter? When the 
watcher came to think 
of it — everything! For 
did not such kindness as 
he had been reflecting 
upon, while sitting 
through these silent 
hours, have its source in 
the Divine Compassion ? 
Did it not all 
spring from that 
Epic Act of Kind- 
ness upon which 
the thoughts of all 
loving Disciples 
especially dwell 
during the Easter 



days ? Did not any meditation on this subject lead 
one ultimately to the Garden and to "the Hill with- 
out a city wall" ? 

What sore straits this poor old world would 
have been in had there been no Great Heart of 
Love to radiate a warm glow into other hearts. At 
the Easter lire the hearts of humble followers are 
warmed and deeds of kindness are kindled. 

God might have left us alone in our time of 
need. He might have enquired regarding our con- 
dition, have been very sorry for us, expressed his 
anxious concern, and left it at that. That would 
have been a sympathetic act. But He was kinder 
than that. He came right indoors, if it may to 
put in that way, and ministered to us, and sought 
to heal us of our sickness. 

And it was not a winsome little laddie that 
moved his kind heart; it was man who had scoffed 
at Him, trampled His laws in the dust, and turned 
his back on Him. 

Jesus died for the redemption of His enemies. 
It was Sovereign mercy, unparalleled benevolence! 
love truly divine that moved the Friend and Bene- 
factor of Mankind. 

There is a wealth of kindness in the world; it 
wells up to overflowing in the hearts of followers 
of the Sympathizing Jesus; but never was there 
manifest a kinder act than His. How well Lieut.- 
Colonel Orsborn puts it in those lines of his: 
With an everlasting love He loved us; 

Oh, wonderful; Oh, merciful. 
Never was there manifest 

Such love before. 
We can never tell the depth of agony 

And suffering He bore; 
But we know He died for love of us, 

AND HE COULD NOT DO MORE. 
He is incomparable. His epic act of love in- 
finitely transcends the noblest exhibitions of 
human love that the world has ever seen. "Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends . . . But God commendeth 
His love toward us, in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us." 

"Earthly friends may fail and leave us," but 
neither time nor Eternity can change the love of 
the Man Christ Jesus. May we give the chief place 
in our L.art to this Ideal, Incomparable Friend, 
whose love constrains everyone of His friends to 
feelings of devout joy and gratitude. 

Bramwell Coles, Staff-Captain. 
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act as his agent he had nothing to 
send her and had no wish that she 
iilioulcl know he was in prison— his 
mother did not suffer financially. 

The sum which he sent out of the 
proceeds of the fight lost to Battling 
Bryant was the last to find its way 
to "the little home, for as the months 
rolled by Jack found himself less and 
less wanted in the pugilistic com- 
munity. He fell steadily. 

The way down was steep and slip- 
slippery . . . 

Speeding through the shadows, 
from the side of an unconscious man 
huddled in a deep doorway, went a 
darker shadow, until, at the corner, a 
heavy hand gripped his shoulder and 
a hoarse voice said — "Come quietly!" 
Jack plus a policeman. 

* * * 

"You're a disgrace to humanity! 
Whoever your mother was — " Thus 
far the judge, but no farther, for the 
prisoner had whipped off his shoe and 
with unerring aim, had thrown it at 
the representative of justice. Jack, 
in the dock. 

"Mention my mother would he?" 
snarled the prisoner as the policeman 
hustled him from the court, "and in 
that place; I'd be a cad to allow it." 

"Certain of a long term, this time," 
growled the policeman. 

A sense of humor saved Jack. It 
was shown by the judge, who, in 
apologizing for having exasperated 
the prisoner by the uncalled-for refer- 
ence to his mother, gave him a re- 
markably lenient sentence. 

* * * 

Just a reeking huddle of human 
wreckage, filthy of mind and body, 
lying prone before the Penitent-form 
in a Salvation Army Hall, on a Satur- 
day afternoon. The janitor, prepar- 
ing for the Sunday, moving quietly to 
and fro, kept an eye on the besotted 
derelict who, finding the door open, 
had drifted in. 

"Thank God for my mother!" blub- 
bered the unknown. "Oh, God, be 
good to my mother . . . She deserves 
it . . . She believes in You . . . She 
believes in me . . . Oh, God, why did 
You give her such a son ? She didn't 
deserve that!" 

Attempts by the janitor to help 



Heaven's "Golden Progeny' 

(Continued from page 12) 

"Well I remember, too, Caspar's 
strange words: "The sick shall He 
heal; the wounded shall He make 
whole; the dead shall He revive, but 
greater works than these shall He 
do; His Name shall be called Jesus, 
for He shall save His people from 
their sins.' " 

Damon rose hurriedly, suddenly 
reminded that he was not alone; the 
keen eyes of the Jew were fastened 
wonderingly upon him. 

"My pardon," said the centurion in 
some confusion; "I thought thou 
hadst gone." 

"Noble sir," replied the Jew pas- 
sionately, "I overheard thy last 
words. Jesus is indeed the 'Golden 
Progeny' from Heaven. He is the 
Christ, the Son of the living God." 

"Believest thou this?" said Damon 
thoughtfully. "Mayhap thou art 
right; thou mayst go." 

* * * 

Marcus' strong frame was shaken 
with sobs. Since the memorable en- 
counter in the Garden, with its bit- 
ter climax, he had haunted the Prae- 
torium and Herod's palace. With 
growing apprehension he had follow- 
ed the succeeding events — the in- 
dictment, the trail, the cruel scourg- 
ing, and then the sad journey by the 
via dolorosa" to the site of the 
Crucifixion. 

And now he stood by the Cross of 
the expiring Christ. The mother of 
■Marcus stood near, leaning on the 
arm of Cephas. Nearby also, a Ro- 
man centurion, with a number of 
Soldiers, kept unremitting vigil. 
(Continued foot column 4) 
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guide the penitence of the stranger 
into practical and effective expression 
having failed altogether- the mutter- 
ing, unhappy man staggered out of 
the building. Jack once more. 



"He's dead, dead as the dodo," the 
warden said when the unconscious 
drink-slave was brought in. 

"Faugh! He's been dead a long 
time!" grunted another official, turn- 
ing away. "Time he was buried, or 
cremated!" 

Jack, in prison again, a number and 
not a man, gave no token of any 
understanding. 



Christ, the Lord, is risen to-day. 
Hallelujah! 

Out of the subdued commotion at- 
tending the arrival of the party of 
Salvationists there arose these words 
and their companions — clear, unfami- 
liar, shocking almost, by reason of 
the setting, and then the singing! 
Down the corridors the melody 
swung in leaping cadence, thrusting 
sensitive fingers into every comer 
and driving out gloom and the dead 
atmosphere of dull despair. 

"Yahoo-o-o-oo! Dead as the dodo. 
Yo-o-o-o-o-h!" The voice of the 
dipsomaniac. Rattle and bang on the 
gate at the entrance to his cell. "I've 
been dead a long time! Yah, 
yaho-o-o-o-o-h!" 



Vain the .stone, the wntch, the 
seal, 
Christ hath burnt the r/ates of 
Hell! 

Hallelujah! 

Full-throated, the Easter song, con- 
viction in every note of it, searched 
out the distant corners of the grim 
building, and, more wondrously tri- 
umphant, forced long-barred corri- 
dors of the memory for many a 
prisoner who had become accustomed 
to think not in minutes, but in time- 
cycles — periods spent behind the bars. 

Made like Him, like Him loe 
rise. 

HALLELUJAH! 

On, on the song, speeding vigor- 
ously to its tremendous climax. Rat- 
tle and bang and shout from Cell 
Number Ten. 

"Leave off! Leave off! Time I 
was buried! And . . . there'll be . . . 
no . . . Resurrection . . . for me! 
Leave off! I'm dead as the dodo! 
Yah-o-o-o-oo-ooh!" Rattle and bang! 

Thar was Jack Jarrow, yet once 
again. 

"Lost something?" 

Out of the shadow leapt the quiet 
query, and the man crouching on the 
slimy pile beneath the edge of the 
wharf, looked up with a start into the 
face bending so nearly over him. 

"Very much . . . everything, in 
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VICTOUR: 
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measure, John 

Saviour, forgive 

knew Thee not. 

me — I — I — have 



have striven long and manfully, but 
the test is in the quality of the spirit 
shown. 

"How stands your spirit after all 
your faithful service ?" 

"How stands yours?" challenged 
John Victour, greatly daring. The 
answer came in a calm tone, rich in 
assurance. 

"My spirit is girded after my three 
years of fulfilment." 

All the protest died out of the heart 
of John Victour. Almost before he 
realized it, he found himself making 
confession of his failure. Yet the 
moment his lips moved his heart 
leaped with a great joy of deliver- 
ance. The old spirit came flooding 
back to him like a glorious tide of 
renewing life. 

Then — how quickly the change 
came! — a feeling of great gravity 
swept over his 

heart and j\ t { -] ie Q ross 
with it a sense 
of utter un- 

w o r t h i ness JU* 

too, and he The verses here given have never been . 
lowered h i s traced to their author. The composition is said m & and re 
eyes to the to be the best-shaped poem ever written proach 
within its compass. 



his face. Little by little John 
was able to look up, but he still 
felt that he could not look again 
into those challenging eyes which 
seemed to search out his spirit in 
their penetrating gaze of love. Pres- 
ently, drawn upwards, his eyes rested 
on the hands of the Visitor. 
Those hands were pierced. 
Trembling with contrition and 
astonished beyond 
Victour faltered. 

"Forgive me, O 
me," he cried. "I 
Oh, Lord, forgive 
counted my days by years — and Thou, 
who didst suffer and die so wondrous- 
ly, Thy days were few, but mighty. 
Forgive, oh Jesus. 

"Oh, that I were as of old, with my 
years ahead, Lord," he cried. "Then 
would I serve Thee indeed; serve 
Thee to the 
full extent of 
my powers. 
Then would I 
welcome mis- 
iinde rstand- 



there's Room, ! 



ground, for 
the wondrous 
eyes of his 
Visitor were 
bright beyond 
bearing. The 
smarting 
about his eyes 
was no puz- 
zlement t o 
him. His 
hands were 
now clasped, 
and as he 
leaned for- 
ward h i s 
knees gave be- 
neath him and 
— he knelt 
while the 
Revelation of 
God enveloped 
him . . . 

There was a 
silence beyond 
all earthy 
stillness in the 
room, and 
John continu- 
ed to knee 1, 
afraid for a 
while to lift 



Tiii'; Guess 

Blest they who seek, 

While in their youth, 

With .spirit ni o e k, 

The way of truth; 
To them the sacred Scriptures now display 
Christ as the only true and living way. 
His precious blood on Calvary was given 
To make them heirs of endless bliss in heaven; 
And e'en on earth the child of Cod can trace 
The glorious blessings of his Saviour's grace. 

For them He bore 

His Father's frown; 

For them He wore 

The thorny Crown; 

Nailed to the Cross, 

Endured i t s pain, 

That His life's loss 

Might be their gain. 

Then haste to choose 

That better p a r t, 

Nor d a. i' e refuse 

The Lord thy heart, 

Lest H e declare, 

"I know you not," 

And deep despair 

Should be your lot. 
Now look to Jesus, who on Calvary died, 
And trust on H i in alone who there was 
crucified. 



with- 
out complain- 
ing, but now 
the years are 
flying and I 
go hence — " 

"Fear not, 
good John 
Victour, you 
will not jour- 
ney alone. I 
shall be with 
you. There 
will be light 
and Good 
Cheer on the 
way. . . " 

It was a 
new John Vic- 
tour who rose 
from his 
knees and 
passed to the 
table on which 
his open Bible 
rested. The 
dawn of a 
new day was 
just breaking 
and a ray of 
sunlight, 
shooting 
through the 



fact!" 

"Expect to find it there ?" 
"Find . . . nothing! I'd like to lose 
something!" 

"Brother — " a sturdy hand came 
down within reach — "find this: a 
hand to help." They gripped in 
silence, forming a wordless compact, 
and the upper man pulled. The 
scrabbling of a foot finding purchase, 
another heave and the two men stood 
side by side. 

"Just a minute more and I'd have 
been under!" 

"And I'd have been after you!" 
"Had you watched long?" 
"Ever since you stole across the 
wharf and began to take an interest 
in the water. Now come to my hut, 
you're shivering. Somebody helped 
me once as I'm going to help you." 
"Is it worth while! I've been dead 
a long time, you know! What did 
Mary say? 'By this time he — '." 

"Never mind that. It certainly is 
worth while and I'll show you! Here 
we are; in you go while I make some 
coffee in the shed." 

The wharf-watchman, coming' in 
some minutes later, dropped the pot 
of boiling coffee with a clatter and 
sprang into the hut with a shout . . . 
Vigorous action followed. 

"All right ... all right," whispered 
the other, hoarsely, presently. "I 
give up. You win! But I couldn't 
resist the suggestion of that rope and 
the beam!" 

"Come with me while I make some 
more coffee. I'll not take another 
risk with you yet." 

"What is your name ?" asked the 
watchman when, the coffee consumed, 
a healthy glow had been induced in 
the would-be suicide. 

"Jack Jarrow," came the answer 
and then the sorry story of a wasted 
life. 

"I followed that road for years my- 
self," said the watchman; "but a 
Salvationist did for me what I pro- 
pose to do for you." 

"My mother is a Salvationist," said 
Jack. 

"So am I, and so will you be before 
we are through. She'll be a proud 
mother when she sees you. First, 
though, to thank God we have met!" 
And they knelt together. But the 
Resurrection of Jack Jarrow was a 
very strenuous business; the fight 
was long and bitter, for the evil 
which held him slave-bound was 
grimly entrenched and long-estab- 
lished, But faith held fast and the 
victory was complete. And the joy 
which filled the heart of Widow Jar- 
row when her boy returned is inten- 
sified a hundred-fold every time she 
hears him testify to the Resurrection 
Power which keeps him more than 
conqueror. 

Warwick L. Watx. 



window, fell upon the lilies on the 
table, and rested gently on the open 
page wherein he read the message 
telling- of the life beyond this life. 
His mind was comforted. 

Years passed ere John Victour was 
called to his well-earned reward and 
it is recorded of him that he was one 
of the most beloved of God's war- 
riors and those who loved him most 
were his younger comrades who often 
heard him tell most joyfully of those 
who passed him on the way and of 
the great glory which came to him 
one Easter Eve. 



(Continued from column 11 
The Master uttered a loud cry. 
Marcus looked up fearfully. Imme- 
diately, the sun was obscured, the 
skies were veiled with darkening 
clouds, terrifying thunder crashed, 
the rocks were rent and the earth 
heaved sickeningly. 

A jagged flash tore the skies and 
in the iivid glare, which threw into 
dreadful relief those three crosses 
and their suffering victims, Marcus 
found himself gazing into the hag- 
gard face of Damon, the centurion, 
and heard him utter in awed, rever- 
ent tones: "Truly, this was the Son 
of God." 

John Wood, Ensign. 
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